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LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WIS. 
TRAVELING LIBRARY AND STUDY CLUB. Library School 
Book SELECTION. 
LIBRARY EXTENSION. 


The subscription price is one dollar the , 
year for ten issues; no issues for August or Round the circle 
September. Subscriptions will be accepted 
for complete volumes only. The BULLETIN is 
sent without cost to all libraries of the state Selected list of current books 
and to members of library boards making 
application therefor. 











SUPPORT WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


WHEREAS, “At present extraordinary demands are being made upon 
the Public Libraries by those in enforced leisure. But undoubtedly 
a greater planned leisure is to follow, and the Public Library will be 
an increasingly important and necessary institution in our social and 
economic order,” and 

WHEREAS, The reduction of public expenditures calls for a care- 
ful scrutiny of all governmentally supported agencies, that waste be 
eliminated without injuring essential services ; 

Be it Resolved, That the club women of Wisconsin inform them- 
selves as to the needs and usefulness of their local public libraries, and 
use their influence to secure a united public support for an adequate 
library budget in their own communities, and, 

That where necessary services are being curtailed through lack 
of support, club women offer volunteer service and assistance. 

Be it Further Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be printed 
in The Wisconsin Club Woman, and that a copy be sent to the Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission and to the President of 
the Wisconsin Library Association. 

Adopted by the Council of the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs, Wausau, 
October 19, 1933. 
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STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Adopted October, 1933, by the Council of the American Library Association 


The public library is maintained by a 
democratic society in order that every 
man, woman, and child may have the 
means of self-education and recreational 
reading. The library provides materi- 
als for education and advice in their 
use. It diffuses information and ideas 
necessary to the present welfare and fu- 
ture advancement of a community. It 
strengthens and extends appreciation of 
the cultural and spiritual values of life. 
It offers opportunities for constructive 
use of the new leisure. It serves all 
ages and all classes. 

Reasonably adequate library service 
includes a main library with reading 
room facilities; special provision for 
children; lending, reference, and _ peri- 
odical collections adequate to the needs 
of the community; a professional staff 
of high quality and adequate number; 
and such branches and other distribut- 
ing agencies as the area and topography 
of the city may require. The book col- 
lection must be well catalogued, so that 
the needed book can be found easily, 
and such lending records established as 
to provide easy use and protection from 
loss. Hours of opening will vary with 
community needs. 


The Staff 


Since a professional library staff car- 
ries on educational, administrative, and 
technical services, its members must be 
well educated, possess at least one year 
of library school training or its equiva- 
lent, and have special aptitude and quali- 
fications for the particular work of each. 
Salaries of professional librarians should 
be comparable with those of other pro- 
fessions, and the work of professional li- 
brarians sharply differentiated from that 
of clerical or sub-professional workers. 
The staff should be of sufficient size to 
permit efficient operation for as many 
hours as may be necessary for the needs 
of the community. 

The chief librarian should administer 


the entire library system and be re- 
sponsible to the library board. A de- 
tailed scheme of service, based upon size, 
type, and resources of the library, must 
be worked out by the individual librarian 
and trustees. A committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association is engaged in 
working out basic schemes. 


Book Collection 


To meet the varied needs and inter- 
ests of a community, a broad collection 
of books, pamphlets, and periodicals on 
a wide range of subjects is necessary, 
with intensive duplication of titles in 
fields of special interest, constantly 
freshened by the addition of new books 
and books on timely subjects. Special 
collections are needed for the reference 
room, the children’s rooms, for technical, 
art, and other departments. Books will 
wear out in service and need to be re- 
placed. 

To be reasonably adequate in quan- 
tity, the library in a city of 200,000 
inhabitants and over should have at least 
1% books per capita; in a city of 10,- 
000 to 200,000, 2 books per capita; and 
in a city of less than 10,000, 3 books 
per capita. 


Measuring the Use of the Library 


The active library is constantly try- 
ing, through publicity and extension 
agencies, to intensify and extend its ser- 
vice to the community. It is not satis- 
fied to cater only to students, clubwomen, 
general readers, and children, but en- 
deavors to be useful to the business 
interests, industrial workers, technicians, 
public officials, and other special groups. 

Many of the most important library 
services cannot be measured statistically. 
Examples of such services are the pro- 
vision of reference and study facilities, 
encouragement of purposeful reading by 
adults, special services relating to the 
dominant local industries, organized co- 
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operation with the public schools, study 
and discussion groups, lectures, and ex- 
hibitions. 

The library’s book lending services 
can be measured statistically. Under 
liberal support and other favorable con- 
ditions many libraries will far exceed 
the following minimum standards: 


Per Cent of 
Population Number of 
Registered as Books Lent 
Borrowers* Per Capita 
Cities of over 1,000,000 
inhabitants __---_-- 25 5 
Cities of 200,000 to 
1,000,000 inhabitants 30 7 
Cities of 100,000 to 
200,000 inhabitants _ 35 8 
Cities of 10,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants _ 40 9 
Cities of less than 10,- 
000 inhabitants -... 50 10 


* Based upon a three-year registration period. 


The Income Needed 


Experience shows that $1 per capita is 
the average minimum annual income 
upon which reasonably adequate library 
service can be maintained. 

The exact minimum depends upon the 
size, location, and character of the com- 
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munity. The small town must usually 
spend more than $1 per capita to cover 
minimum essentials, or reduce unit costs 
by enlarging the area of service and sup- 
port. 

Communities desiring full development 
of library service will find it necessary 
to provide a support much larger than 
the minimum. Expert special services 
in codperation with local industries and 
interests, and extensive work with the 
public schools are examples of desirable 
library activities which cannot be ade- 
quately maintained upon the minimum 
income of $1 per capita. 

The allotment of at least 55 per cent 
of the total income for the salaries of 
the library staff (not including janitors, 
engineers, et cetera), 25 per cent for 
books, periodicals, and binding, and 20 
per cent for all other expenditures is 
a fair standard. Local conditions in- 
volving the cost of building maintenance, 
the area and density of population as 
affecting the number of branches, and 
other factors, will inevitably affect the 
distribution. In general, the largest li- 
braries will spend more than the per- 
centage indicated for library salaries 
and less for books, periodicals, and bind- 
ing. 


Reprinted from the Bulletin of the American Library Association, November, 1933. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


A Governor Speaks 


A Special Message to Librarians from 
the Governor. 

The richest asset and the final sup- 
port of the state is the citizen. 

The best conservation is his contin- 
ual growth in mental power, character, 
and civic spirit. 

Public libraries are essential to a 
democratic state because reading and 
study promote these great ends. 

Libraries provide generous opportuni- 
ties to all for richer understanding of 
contemporary life, for mastery of cir- 


cumstance, and for greater social and 
civic usefulness. 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Governor of New York. 


The Other Side 


In connection with movements to 
lower salaries of all public employees, it 
is customary to assume that all should 
be treated alike. However, this prin- 
ciple is correct only where the pay lev- 
els of all are on a par as regards the 
normal. The University of California 
has recently reported through its Bu- 
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reau of Public Administration that li- 
brarians are already paid less than 
other employees in both public and pri- 
vate employment when the responsibili- 
ties of their positions, the value of their 
services, and the requirements for both 
general and professional education are 
considered.—_From a statement issued 
by the California Library Association, 
1932. 


At the Next Board Meeting 


Wouldn’t it be interesting to read with 
your Board the recommendations of the 
A. L. A. in regard to library standards, 
and analyze the work of the library? 

Take up with them the following 
points based on the recommendations 
of the A. L. A.: 

What is the library offering as “means 
of self education”? 

Is the library staff professional, in 
spirit, as well as training? 

Are the reference and study facilities 
of the library adequate? 

Is there special service to local in- 
dustries? 

Has the library “organized coopera- 
tion with the public schools”? 

How do the per capita figures com- 
pare with those of your library? 

How close does your library come to 
the suggested budget? 

Is your income adequate for the 
needs? 


Reductions in Library Incomes and 
Service 


There have been four causes contrib- 
uting to reduction of library incomes: 
decrease in property valuations, cut in 
levies by board or city council under 
the Beatty—Bennett law, failure in pay- 
ment of taxes, and money in closed 
banks. 

For the decrease in valuation, there 
is no redress. The last two losses may 
in time be repaid, but it may be some 
time and meanwhile the libraries suffer. 

The application of the Beatty—Bennett 
Bill to libraries was ruled by the late 
Kudget Director and reaffirmed by the 
present comptroller not to be compul- 
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sory. Nevertheless many reports come 
of reductions being made under this bill. 
Appeals have been made by library 
boards to city councils and to the State 
Comptroller. 

On the other hand, the city councils 
are in a desperate condition and have 
themselves made appeals for exemption 
from this law under various conditions. 

Whatever the cause and whether they 
have been successful or not in evading 
more drastic cuts, the facts remain that 
almost universally libraries will be 
obliged to operate on less money, with 
increased patronage, though it may be 
a question whether this increase will 
continue if new books are not available. 

The first method of meeting this defi- 
cit in funds has been the regrettable 
one of cutting salaries. As intimated 
above, book purchases must also be cut. 

Some libraries have reduced the hour 
of opening, thus, perhaps, reducing light 
and heat during the winter, and requir- 
ing a smaller staff in case of vacan- 
cies which need not be filled 

Other methods being inaugurated by 
various libraries including calls for do- 
nations of books and magazines 
and a rental shelf Sli 

The Secretary of the Library Com- 
mission would like to suggest that one 
means of economizing is rebinding of 
old and worn books. They thus become 
new and often will be read when they 
would not in their old bindings, and 
their lives and usefulness will be much 
lengthened thereby. Rebinding is not 
an expense which can be dispensed with, 
but an economy which should be prac- 
ticed—IowA LIBRARY QUARTERLY, Sept. 
1933. 


Libraries and the Government 


W. C. Jackson, Dean of the School of 
Public Administration, University of 
North Carolina, said: 

i . the state is rapidly extend- 
ing its responsibility for services of gov- 
ernment which have heretofore been 
considered purely local. 

“When the people became convinced 
that any given activity, service or func- 


oo came, 


—— ee, 
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tion is conducive to the welfare of all 
the people, and when local or private 
management and control have been in- 
efficient or insufficient, the state steps 
in and assumes control and support 
either partially or completely. So, as 
soon as the public is convinced that li- 
braries are essential to the welfare of 
the people, then the government will 
intervene and assume control and sup- 
port of them. Personally, I believe: 


“First, that libraries are necessary 
and indispensable for the development 
of our life. 

“Secondly, that private and local agen- 
cies or communities either cannot or 
will not support and manage them ade- 
quately. 

“Thirdly, that we may look in the 
near future for additional support by 
the government, and in the later future 
not only continued and increasing sup- 
port but increasing control of the pub- 
lic libraries.,—-LIBRARY EXTENSION 
News, No. 15, May 1933. 


Paul Bunyan 


Ever since her days as a library vis- 
itor in Wisconsin Ethel M. Fair, now 
Director of the Library School at the 
New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, N. J., has been an enthusi- 
astic collector of Paul Bunyan material. 
She sends the following interesting bib- 
liography, which we are printing here 
for the benefit of other collectors. Miss 
Fair will be glad, we are sure, to hear 
of other items not on her list. 


Laughead, W. B. Introducing Mr. Paul 
Bunyan, Minneapolis. The Red River 
Lumber company. 1914. 

Tales about Paul Bunyan. Minneapolis. 
The Red River Lumber company. 
1915. 

Turney, Ida Virginia. Paul Bunyan comes 
west. Salem, Ore. University of Oregon, 
University Press. 

Laughead, W. B. Paul Bunyan and his big 
blue ox. Minneapolis. The Red River 
Lumber company. 1922. 

Shepard, Esther. Paul Bunyan. Seattle. 
MeNeill Press. 1924. 

Stevens, James. Paul Bunyan. N.Y. 
Knopf. 19265. 

Brown, C. E. Paul Bunyan tales. Madison, 
Wis. 1925. 
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Bowman, James Cloyd. The adventures of 
Paul Bunyan. N. Y. Century, 1927. 

Kearney, “Lake Shore’. The Hodag and 
other tales of the logging camps. Wau- 
sau, Wis. 1928. 

Brown, Charles E. & Ted T. Paul Bunyan 
tales. Madison, Wis. 1929. 

Jones, Edward Richard. Bunyan’s progress. 
Madison, Wis. 1929. 

Shepard, Eugene S. & Shepard, Karetta Gun- 
derson. Paul Bunyan—his camp and wife. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 1929. 

Jones, Edward Richard. Paul Bunyan — 
Preface, prose, etc. Madison, Wis. 1930. 

Brown, Edward S. Paul Bunyan and Tony 
Beaver tales. Madison, Wis. 1930. 

Finger, Charles J. A Paul Bunyan geogra- 
phy. York, Pa. Privately printed (The 
Maple Press company). 1931. 

Shay, Frank. Paul Bunyan, mightiest of 
loggers, in Here’s audacity; American leg- 
endary heroes. N.Y. Macaulay,co. 1930. 

Wadsworth, Wallace. Paul Bunyan and his 
great blue ox. N. Y. Doran. 1926. 


Budget Plays 


To those harassed groups who spend 
time searching for good non-royalty 
plays, the new list by Samuel French 
will be welcome. In order that the re- 
quirements of limited finances be met, 
there are listed here worth while plays 
upon which there is no royalty, also those 
upon which the royalty is within the 
reach of money-raising groups. 

French’s Budget Plays 1934. Samuel 
French, 25 West 25th St., New York; 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles. 


Newbery Award 


Great satisfaction is generally felt in 
the bestowing of the 1932 Newbery 
Medal upon Mrs. Elizabeth Foreman 
Lewis for her book “Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze”, published by the John 
C. Winston Company of Philadelphia. 
Once more the honor has been worthily 
bestowed. In this connection it was in- 
teresting to come across the following 
paragraph in a discussion of the books 
which had been similarly honored. 

“On making a survey of children’s 
books of the last fifteen years it becomes 
evident that there has been a distinct 
movement toward the production of 
books about life in other lands. Well 
written, with plot and action, these 
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stories are, in a measure, taking the 
place of books relating solely to the 
United States. Through the reading of 
books about foreign lands a child un- 
consciously gains a definite knowledge 
of other countries and develops a keener 
understanding of foreign peoples. Only 
three of the Newbery Medal books, the 
most distinguished children’s books pub- 
lished in America in the last eleven 
years, have American settings. The 
others, with the exception of The Story 
of Mankind which presents a picture of 
the world, carry us to China, Japan, 
South America, Poland, England and 
India.”—More Books, Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library, Oct. 1933. 


Anne Carroll Moore Says 


Since (certain inalienable) truths are 
as applicable to books published in 1933 
as to those of an earlier time, it may 
be profitable to state what seem to me 
characteristic signs of a living book in 
any age: 

Characters, whether animal or human, 
who come alive to the reader. 

A creative imagination strong enough 
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to give life to the subject, whether fact 
or fancy, in words or in pictures. 

Clarity of ideas, of language and of 
line. 

A feeling for beauty and rhythm and 
color. 

A sense of wonder and surprise. 

A genuine sense of nonsense. 

A sense of humor that discriminates. 

Honest respect for childhood and its 
primal needs in the nourishment of mind 
and spirit. 

A good sense of design in the mak- 
ing of the book. 

“What keeps a child’s book alive for 
years”? Books—November 12, 1933. 


Can You Help? 


The Department of Debating and Pub- 
lic Discussion is very anxious to secure 
the “American Observer” beginning with 
September 18, 1933 issue through Oc- 
tober to complete its file. If there is 
any library that is not keeping a file 
of the “American Observer” will you 
please forward the issues available to 
the Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion. Postage will be remitted. 

ALMERE L. ScorTr. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The work of the semester is following 
the usual schedule of fundamental 
courses given on the days and hours 
that have been established through 
precedent, now so familiar to all of our 
former students. The theoretical and 
professional study with its daily prac- 
tice, problems, and study, is lightened 
by a weekly lecture from the outside, 
which serves to keep the contacts be- 
tween the world of service and the world 
of study. Those who have lectured during 
the past weeks are, Professor Bleyer, 
director, School of Journalism, on 
“Newspapers for a Public Library;” Dr. 
Louise Phelps Kellogg, research associ- 
ate, Wisconsin Historical Library, on 
“Source Material and its Use;” Profes- 


sor Knaplund, chairman of the History 
Department, evaluated a “Selected List 
of Books in English History;” Professor 
MacGregor of the Political Science De- 
partment gave two lectures with prac- 
tice on “Parliamentary Procedure.” 

In connection with the study of books 
of travel, Mr. Ranck of the class gave 
an illustrated talk on the canoe trips 
he has taken with his father over the 
Canadian rivers, following the travels 
of the French explorers. The slides, 
made from their own photographs, were 
hand colored. The two Rancks plan 
that it will take seven years of vaca- 
tion travel to cover the old routes. They 
have already accomplished three of the 
seven years. It is quite too bad our 
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space is so limited that there is not 
opportunity to digest this travel talk 
or to comment on the many things of 
interest it opened up for travel reading. 
Mr. Ranck is to be congratulated on 
his recreational avocation which he 
shares so delightfully with others. 


The School observed Book Week after 
its usual pattern, with exhibits of books 
both adult and juvenile, with book talks 
by Mrs. Davis, Miss Smith and Miss 
Reely. The celebration began with a 
school tea and was finished by a little 
playlet in which the Misses Burrell, 
Heckel, Powell, Russell, Smith, and Mr. 
Ranck played the parts, directed by Miss 
Faber, with Mr. Olsen in charge of 
properties. The book exhibits were left 
on display for several days, to the 
pleasure and profit of all the class. 
There were interesting decorated maps 
and color printing on the gallery walls. 
The tea was in charge of the Misses 
Ballantine (chairman), Buss, Carlson, 
Lavine, Stang, and Vranesh. 

Miss Smith of the faculty was one 
of the speakers for the luncheon of the 
library section of the State Teachers 
Association in Milwaukee early in No- 
vember. 

Field visits are being made by the 
faculty as in former years, as the op- 
portunity permits during the crowded 
first semester. 


Teacher-Librarians 


Eight students, all from Wisconsin 
and all seniors, are registered for the 
course in Library Methods for high 
schools. This course, which is offered 
in cooperation with the School of Edu- 
cation, is open to seniors and graduate 
students who are qualifying for posi- 
tions as high school librarians in con- 
nection with their teaching. The class 
list is as follows: 

Mary E. Benson, Mineral Point. 
Dorothy Virginia Gates, Wittenberg. 
Eleanor Louise Jones, Madison. 

Mae Clara Lueck, Beaver Dam. 
Margaret Clarke Naset, Sparta. 
Virginia Lucille Schlump, Avoca. 
Nancy Helen Vaniman, Whitehall. 
Dorothy Margaret Woodward, Madison. 
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News of the Alumni 


The June number of Alumni Jottings, 
which as the ninth issue begins its fifth 
year, carried four short articles by Julia 
A. Robinson ’08, Siri Andrews ’16, 
Letha M. Davidson ’23, and Aileen Mac- 
George ’25 on their hobbies. These were 
reprinted in the two hobby numbers of 
the Library Journal, August and Sep- 
tember 15, and two other contributions 
from Wisconsin added, one on Boxes by 
Miss Curtiss and the other on Poetry 
by Margaret Reynolds ’07. It is pleas- 
ant to note that our new journal had 
something that the oldest library peri- 
odical honored us by reprinting. 

In listing the changes of positions and 
new positions that have come to the 
alumni since the July Bulletin, the show- 
ing is most gratifying in these days 
when there are practically no positions. 
Thirty-six per cent of the class of 1933 
have been placed, an encouraging num- 
ber, and we are hoping that all will 
be absorbed before the end of the year, 
together with several of 1932 that have 
not yet been placed. 

It is significant of the times, when 
there is so much need of library service 
for those who have had leisure thrust 
upon them, that so many of the alumni 
are making professional contributions 
and are keeping actively in touch with 
the work in the effort to carry on even 
in the face of discouragement.* The 
many entries below speak eloquently of 
the constructive contributions they are 
making. 


Positions 


Althea Warren ‘11 was elected librarian 
of the Los Angeles Public Library on Oct. 
27, succeeding Everett R. Perry, deceased, 
on whose staff she had been first assistant 
librarian since 1926. This appointment as 
librarian of the fifth city in the United States 
is a well earned promotion and a signal 
honor for Miss Warren, and brings prestige 
to the Library School. 

Gertrude E. Aiken ’'13, as agent for the 
famous imported cutout Silhouettes published 


* This was written before positions through 
CWA were released. At least 24 of our un- 
employed graduates in Wisconsin have been 
placed through the special projects of CWA. 
All those so placed will be reported in the 
next issue of the Bulletin. 
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by Baumann, was among the exhibitors at 
the A. L. A. She will welcome orders from 
librarians, at her address 221 No. Grove Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill, and will gladly send catalogs. 


Mabel Harris ’13 is enrolled for study to- 
ward a master’s degree in the Library Sci- 
ence Department of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; she was for- 
tunate in being granted a _ scholarship. 


Frances Sawyer Henke ’13 was appointed 
director of the Department of Library Sci- 
ence in Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, with the opening of the academic 
year. She had previously taught in the de- 
partment, but was promoted to the director- 
ship on the completion of work for a degree 
at Western Reserve University in June. 

Clara E. Rolfs ’16 was appointed super- 
visor of children’s work Tulare County Free 
Library, Visalia, Calif. in August, and began 
her new duties at once. She writes enthusi- 
astically of the extent of the work, of the 
excellent book collection, and of the high 
standards for reading already established. 
Gretchen Flower ‘10 is the county librarian 
in charge. 

Hazel D. Laing ’17, librarian, Stephenson 
Public Library, Marinette, was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Library Association 
at its annual meeting in Chicago during the 
A. L. A. Conference. 

Mary R. Martin ’23, after two years of in- 
tensive study, was graduated from the Penn- 
sylvania School of Horticulture for Women 
in June. She is now in charge of Glyn 
Ython Farm, Ithan, Penn., near Bryn Mawr, 
with the official title, Farm Manager. She 
writes: “I manage the entire estate of 13 
acres and have two men working under me. 
There is a small greenhouse, several acres 
of vegetable gardens, three cows, a horse, 
sheep, pigeons, and chickens, which all come 
under my supervision. I am also responsi- 
ble for the general appearance and the up- 


keep of the lawns, shrubbery and other 
gardens . I see Mabel Barrow '23 oc- 
casionally. We were saying the last time 


we were together that it didn’t seem ten 
years since we were graduated from W. L. 
Ss.” Miss Martin was for eight years on the 
staff of the Fond du Lac Public Library. 


Kwoh-chuin Liu ’24 has been librarian 
of the University of Nanking since 1930, 
having filled other important positions prior 
to this promotion. He is also research pro- 
fessor in Chinese philosophy and bibliogra- 
phy, and was elected to the Executive Board 
of the Chinese Library Association in 1925. 
It was a pleasure to hear directly from Dr. 
Liu through his personal friend Dr. A. K. 
Chiu, the Chinese delegate at the A. L. A., 
and guest speaker at our Alumni banquet. 

Hester Meigs ’25 is working on her thesis 
for a master’s degree at the School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, on a 
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part time basis while assisting Miss Mudge 
on the new edition of a Guide to reference 
books. The subject of the thesis is “Six- 
teenth Century French Writers using Latin 
as a Literary Language.” During the sum- 
mer Miss Meigs did special cataloging for the 
Teachers College Library. 


Hazel Merry ’25 resigned as librarian of 
the Public Library, Hastings, Nebr., as her 
mother’s health made it necessary for her 
to be at home, 3851 Eddy St., Chicago. She 
is succeeded by Margaret Fulmer ’30. 


Tuck Réd '25 who has been a substitute 
on the staff of the Oslo Public Library for 
a year, received a permanent staff appoint- 
ment in July. It was gratifying when Dr. 
Miinthe, director of the Royal University Li- 
brary, Oslo, and Norwegian delegate to the 
A. L. A., brought word of her and her work. 


Aune Martin ’27 is serving as substitute 
and page in the Duluth Public Library until 
better times restore regular positions. She 
had been school librarian at Cloquet, Minn., 
from 1927 until she resigned to complete 
work for the bachelor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, which was awarded 
her in June. 


Helen E. Burgess ’30 resigned as reference 
librarian, South Dakota State Library Com- 
mission, to accept the position of reference 
librarian, Tulare County Free Library, Visa- 
lia, Calif., on October 1. 


Lucille J. Erwin ’30 has been the assistant 
in the Public Library of River Forest, IIl., 
since February 1933. 


Margaret L. Fulmer ’30 began her new du- 
ties as librarian of the Public Library, Hast- 
ings, Nebr., on November 1. She has been 
reference librarian, State Library Commis- 
sion, Bismarck, N. Dak., since her gradu- 
ation. 

Dorothea G. McCulloh ’30, librarian, High 
School Library, Great Falls, Mont., is on 
leave of absence for the school year to com- 
plete work for the bachelor’s degree at Lin- 
denwood College. 


Elizabeth H. Gieseler '32 who has been 
a general assistant on the staff of the North 
Dakota Library Commission since the first 
of the year has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of reference librarian, succeeding Mar- 
garet Fulmer. 

Lenore M. Gordon '32 began work on Nov. 
1 in her new position as assistant in the 
cataloging department, Public Library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Elvajean Hall ’32 was appointed assistant- 
to-the-librarian at the August meeting of 
the library board, Lake Bluff, Ill. She lives 
so near A Century of Progress that she 
was called upon to assist in the Hall of 
Religion a number of times during the sum- 
mer. 
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Mary E. Rice ’32 is temporarily on the 
staff of the South Dakota Free Library Com- 
mission, Pierre. 


Harriet D. Robinson ’32 has been children’s 
librarian of Warren County Public Library, 
Monmouth, IIll., since the middle of Septem- 
ber. She writes: “In library school I never 
once thought that some day I would be in 
children’s work but I am enjoying it more 
thoroughly each day. I see now that it 
would have been well to have taken the 
special course in Story Telling at Wisconsin. 
I almost wish it had been compulsory.” 


Mary E. Tesovnik ’32 won the appoint- 
ment as librarian of the West Division High 
School Library, Milwaukee, through civil ser- 
vice examination in September. She had 
been on the regular substitute list of the 
Milwaukee Public Library since her gradu- 
ation, had organized one high school library, 
reconditioned another, and is now happily 
located permanently. 


Emma C. Turner ’32 was called to the 
newly created position of librarian in the 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurarice 
Co., Stevens Point, on October 1. She had 
been librarian of the Bloomer Public Library 
since her graduation and is succeeded by 
Esther Regli '33. 


Louise A. Walker ’32 was appointed in 
July assistant in the Reference Department, 
Columbia University Library, to begin Sep- 
tember 16. This makes her a member of 
Miss Mudge’s staff, whose course in refer- 
ence work she will take during the year. 
Miss Walker did some Russian cataloging 
in the summer; the title pages were trans- 
literated for her, and she made the cards 
from these notes, comparing with the books 
as much as possible. 

Alice G. Cohn ’33 is an assistant in the 
Cataloging Department, Toledo Public Li- 
brary; she writes “I have both enjoyed this 
technical work and profited greatly by it since 
I began on August 17.” 

Charlotte L. Dietrich ’33 is working tem- 
porarily in the bookkeeping department of 
the Potomac Edison Co. in Hagerstown, Md. 
“Although it isn’t keeping library books, I’m 
finding this is going to be excellent experience 
for me. Already I’ve put a great many of 
the things I learned at Library School into 
practice,” she writes. 

Cheryl E. Ellsworth ’33 has been appointed 
as a general assistant on the staff of the 
Dubuque Public Library for the fall and 
winter. 

Viola E. Fried ’33 was appointed librarian 
of the Cudahy High School Library at the 
opening of the school year. 

Virginia Grady ’33 has been appointed 
to the staff of the Public Library, Wauwa- 
tosa, for four months of special cataloging 
beginning in September. 
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Celia R. Hauck ’33 is librarian of the 
Lincoln Branch Library, Kenosha, a branch 
that serves a large junior high school as 
well as the community. 

Virginia L. Hollinger '33 received an ap- 
pointment to the staff of the reference de- 
partment, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio, in 
November. 

Elizabeth J. Kaftan ’33 is serving as junior 
assistant in the Children’s Department, Green 
Bay Public Library; she is also teaching 
the English classes three nights a week in 
the new school for the adult unemployed. 

Helen Laurgaard ’33 served as substitute 
in the Portland Public Library during the 
summer. In September she accepted a posi- 
tion for special subject cataloging on the 
staff of the Oregon State Library, Salem. 
Graduates of 1920-1930 will recall at once 
that Miss Long, chief of the Traveling Li- 
brary Department when they were in school, 
is now librarian of the Oregon State Library, 
and therefore Miss Laurgaard’s chief. 

Leona A. Olson ’33 was appointed librarian 
on Nov. 1 of the new library that is being 
organized in Gilbert, Minn. 

Josephine B. Passmore ’33 is secretary to 
Dr. W. D. Frost, professor of Agricultural 
Bacteriology, University of Wisconsin. She 
is assisting in the preparation of a manu- 
script for printing as one of her duties. 
She is also carrying some graduate work 
in Bacteriology as further preparation for 
medical library work, her chosen field. 

Esther L. Regli ’33 is librarian of the 
Bloomer Public and High School Library, 
housed together in the High School building. 
She succeeded Miss Turner ’32. 

Mary A. Williams ’33 is temporarily doing 
research for the author of a book in prep- 
aration for publication. 

Ezelyn M. Starstead ’33 is assistant on the 
staff of the Superior Public Library during 
the year’s leave of absence of the regular 
incumbent for study. 


Activities of Recent Graduates 


Graduates of recent classes are hav- 
ing excellent opportunity to test their 
own ability in finding occupation. Hith- 
erto librarians, teachers and others have 
been placed through the agency of the 
schools from which they were graduated 
or through commercial agencies; they 
now find themselves in the same cate- 
gory as lawyers and doctors who have 
always had to make their own way. It 
is gratifying to know that our gradu- 
ates are adapting themselves to a chang- 
ing world, and are finding worth-while 
things to do, or are utilizing other tal- 
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ents in different fields. Besides those 
named below, the Misses Fosse, Joss, 
Kremer and Petersen of 1932, and the 
Misses Atherton, Backus, Freeman, 
Hardkopf, Horne, Hunter, Jansky, Ol- 
son, and Trope of 1933 have recently 
written of local services in which their 
training has proved useful. 


Esther A. Baird ’31, school assistant in 
the Fort Wayne and Allen County Library 
from her graduation until the drastic cut in 
the county tax levy made it necessary to 
reduce the staff, is at her home in Wash- 
ington, Penn. Here she assisted in the 
classification and cataloging of a gift col- 
lection of 5000 volumes to Washington and 
Jefferson College, found her story telling 
and other experience in children’s library 
work useful in helping her brother in the 
management of the Western Pennsylvania 
Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Camp, and is now study- 
ing shorthand and typewriting to be ready 
for any office or related work that may 
open before library positions are again avail- 
able. 


Catherine F. Bundy ’31, who had served 
as librarian of the South Park Branch of 
the Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo., since 
her graduation, lost her position in May, 
when the reduced library appropriation made 
it necessary to close the branches. But un- 
daunted she turned to another line of inter- 
est, sewing and its relation to fashions, and 
entered the Keister College of Dress De- 
signing, Kansas City, Mo., expecting to fin- 
ish in November. She writes, “by being 
prepared in two wholly different lines of 
work, I hope, as soon as things open up 
again to find employment in one or the 
other. It is quite an adventure, not know- 
ing what lies even two months ahead.” 


Dorothy L. Last ’32 has organized the 
Plymouth Junior High School Library and 
incorporated it with the Senior High School 
Library. She is now supervising the or- 
ganization of the grade school library. 


Norma L. Rathbun ’32 is registered for 
graduate work in the University. 


Elinor J. Francis ’33 is getting practice 
in book reviewing by submitting 50-word 
tabloid reviews to the book department of 
the Des Moines Register; on her third at- 
tempt she won the prize for the best re- 
view. Recently she reviewed some recent 
books before a group of junior college stu- 
dents. At present she is temporarily on the 
staff of Grinnell College Library. 


Margaret Gleason ’33 is registered in the 
Graduate School for the objective of a mas- 
ter’s degree, and incidentally for elective 
courses in education that will give her a 
teacher's certificate. 
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Virginia L. Hoilinger ’33 has occasional 
employment as an “extra” in the lending 
library of the La Salle and Kock Co., To- 
ledo’s largest department store. 

Helen L. Kohli ’33 is cataloging the High 
School Library, Monroe, and helping with 
reference work for high school pupils in the 
public library. 

Alice MacKinnon ’3 
for a bachelor’s degree 
of Wisconsin. 

Pearl J. Heller '33 was employed as an 
office assistant at Kresge’s in Milwaukee 
during the vacation period. 


is completing work 
in the University 


Professional Contributions 


Julia Osborne ’07 contributed an article 
on “Books for Unemployed Youth’’ to the 
Library Journal of September 15. The arti- 
cle is based on her experience as librarian 
of the Public Library, Sycamore, III. 

Margaret Reynolds ’07 discusses the spe- 
cial library in an article “Ambassadors— 
to Business, to Industry, to Factseekers Ev- 
erywhere,” in the current issue of Library 
Journal, October 15. 

Esther Johnston ’08 opened the discussion 
on “The Library as a Center of Occupa- 
tional Information” for the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education at the A. L. A. 

Winifred Gregory '10, executive assistant 
of the A. L. A. Co-operative Cataloging 
Committee, contributed a timely discussion 
on “Securing Cards for Monographs” to 
the A. L. A. Bulletin for July. She was 
on the A. L. A. program for two section 
meetings. 

Della McGregor ‘11 was chairman of the 
important A. L. A. Section for Library Work 
with Children during the past year, and pre- 
sided over the four meetings of the section, 
two of them so large that they were held 
in the Grand Ball Room. One of these was 
the session at which the Newbery Medal 
was awarded. 

Susan G. Akers ‘13 was elected to the 
A. L. A. Council at the recent annual con- 
ference in Chicago. Her useful book Sim- 
ple library cataloging, which first appeared 
in 1927, has just been published in a re- 
vised and enlarged edition. As chairman of 
the A. L. A. committee on Library Termin- 
ology she presented its report at the Council 
meeting. 

Nora Beust ‘13 presided at the A. L. A. 
session for Librarians of Elementary, Junior 
High, and Senior Schools. 

Mary Bell Nethercut 13, librarian, Drake 
University Library, was elected president of 
the Iowa Library Association for 1933-34. 

Frances A. Hannum '15 is one of nine 
librarians contributing to a symposium on 
“The Libraries Meet the Challenge of Lei- 
sure,” in the Library Journal of July. 
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Siri Andrews ’16 was made chairman of 
the Section for Library Work with Children 
for 1933-34, succeeding Della McGregor, ’11. 


Mrs. Ruth Tobey Woodworth '17, secretary 
Trustees Section, presented the plans and 
program for the meetings of the section 
at the A. L. A., in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
for September. 


Claire Nolte ’18 is represented frequently 
by book notes in the department of Library 
Journal known as “Children’s Librarians’ 
Notebook.” 


Jessie E. Reed ’18 was secretary of the 
A. L. A. Lending Section. 


Clara M. Barnes ‘19, librarian, Grade 
Schools, Shorewood Public Schools, Milwau- 
kee, was one of three joint authors contrib- 
uting an article “A Library in a Cooperative 
Group School,” to the Twelfth Yearbook 1933 
of Elementary School Libraries, published as 
the June number of The National Elementary 
Principle. The other two authors were the 
principal of the school and the curriculum 


coordinator. Miss Barnes’ share of the ar- 
ticle was reprinted in Wilson Bulletin for 
September. 


Gabriel A. Bernado ’20, librarian of the 
University of the Philippines, contributed the 
account of the libraries and library develop- 
ment of these islands to the book Popular 
libraries of the world, edited by Dr. Bost- 
wick and recently published by the A. L. A. 

Edna B. Johnson ’21 was the creator of 
the wax figurines representing book charac- 
ters that aroused so much interest in the 
exhibition of the School Libraries Division 
of the A. L. A. Miss Johnson, who is a 
member of the staff of the Indianapolis 
Public Library, began this work as a means 
of diversion at a time when an obscure 
spinal trouble made it impossible for her to 
walk. Though on crutches, she is working 
thirty hours a week, and still making fig- 
urines in the time that is left. Arrange- 
ments may be made with her directly (ad- 
dress 5510 Broadway, Indianapolis) for pur- 
chasing individual figures, or for obtaining 
the entire collection as a traveling exhibit. 

Julia C. Pressey ’22 in charge of D. C. 
Numbers Section of the Library of Congress 
publishes various notes on “Interpreting D. C. 
Numbers” in the A. L. A. Bulletin for Sep- 
tember. 

Letha M. Davidson ’23 always has several 
book notes in the department ‘Children’s Li- 
brarians’ Notebook” as it appears monthly 
in the Library Journal. She presented the 
report of the Book Production Committee 
at the A. L. A. Section for Library Work 
with Children. 

Pearl M. Thompson ’23, in the Children’s 
Department, Public Library, South Bend, Ind., 
is the librarian who arranged the Dickens 
display which the boys about her are enjoy- 
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ing, as seen in the picture on p. 88 of Wilson 
Bulletin for October. 

Marya Zaturenska Gregory ’25 shared with 
her husband, Horace Gregory, the honors of 
an article in the Milwaukee Sentinel of June 
16 concerning their literary work. They 
were visiting his parents in Milwaukee before 
going to Saratoga Springs to spend some time 
at Yaddo, an estate opened by invitation to 
those who are doing creative work. 

Pauline H. Rich ’26 won honorable mention 
in Problem 10, the accuracy test set by Wil- 
son Bulletin in its May number; the awards 
and answers were announced in the Septem- 
ber issue. 

Frances Heckman McLaughlin ’27 is find- 
ing daily use for her library training as 
partner and chief aide to her husband 
Thomas J. McLaughlin of Bookmobile fame. 
She was in constant attendance with him at 
the Bookmobile booth in the A. L. A. exhibit 
at the Stevens Hotel. 

Mable L. Deeds ’28, librarian of the Public 
Library, Oxford, Ind., in presenting a discus- 
sion of “What Non-Fiction Shall We Buy in 
a Small Library,’ at a district meeting, 
recommended so useful a list that it was 
printed in the Indiana Occurrent for July- 
September. 

Bertha E. Buelow ’29, cataloger, La Crosse 
Public Library, presented a paper on the “Re- 
vision of Subject Headings and their Trans- 
fer to a Card Authority File’ at the Small 
Libraries Round Table of the A. L. A. con- 
ference. 

Margaret C. Schindler ’29, librarian for the 
language libraries, University of Iowa Li- 
brary, was chosen president of the Iowa 
City Library Club in June for the coming 
year. She is also much interested in the 
Junior Library group. 

Loraine M. Vilas ’30, children’s librarian, 
Public Library, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., writes 
enthusiastically of the new children’s room 
which she had the pleasure of helping to 
plan, and sends pictures of the room as 
it appeared on its first anniversary in July, 
when the Doll Contest, a vacation project, 
was being judged. 

Louise Hetherington ’32 continues to con- 
tribute book notes regularly to the depart- 
ment “Children’s Librarians’ Notebook” 
which is one of the features of Library Jour- 
nal. 


Travel 


Susan G. Akers ‘13 spent a number of 
weeks in Engiand during the summer. 

Agnes King ’14 returned from a trip 
around the world in June and is happily 
established in her own home, 2725 Oakridge 
Ave., Madison. 

Louise A. Schoenleber ’15 spent the sum- 
mer in European travel, visiting especially 
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Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Nurenberg, and 
Vienna. 


Ruth M. Lathrop ’18 motored to Washing- 
ton, D. C., where Elizabeth A. Lathrop ’23 
joined her for trips in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, including Monticello, followed by a 
summer in New England. 


Evelyn M. Osborn ’19 was abroad for 
the summer. 

Stephanie Daland Hall ’20 spent part of 
the summer in Cambridge, England, while 
her husband was finishing a half year of 
research at the University. They traveled in 
England and visited Paris before returning 
to Duke University, Durham, N. Car., where 
Dr. Hall is professor of zoology. 

Iva J. Oliver ’28 spent her vacation in 
a motor trip through New England, and on 
to New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 


Marriages 


Estelle H. Ashcraft ’23 to Stuart E. Har- 
rison on August 20. They are making their 
home in Warren, Arkansas. Miss Ashcraft 
had been librarian of the High School Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tenn., for a number of 
years. 


Thero Brown Francis ’24 to E. D. Kerr 
on June 23. Mrs. Kerr, for several years 
a branch librarian in the Public Library, 
Aurora, Ill, was appointed children’s li- 
brarian in February. 

Jaunita Engstrand ’25 to Joseph Stoos on 
Aug. 19. Miss Engstrand is continuing her 
work as librarian of the Haish Memorial 
Library, De Kalb, Ill., for a year. Mr. Stoos 
is an electrical engineer. 


Elinor M. Gittings ’28 to George W. Star- 
key on Sept. 28. At home, 1106 Windsor 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. Miss Gittings 
was an assistant on the staff of the Gilbert 
M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, until her 
marriage. 

Marjorie A. Stroud ’29 to Emil Priebe on 
July 1. Their home is 1578 Clinton St., 
Muskegon, Michigan. Mrs. Priebe had been 
librarian of the Bunker Junior High School, 
Muskegon, previous to her marriage. 

Ruth A. McDaniel ’30 to Donald F. Rei- 
noehl on Sept. 13. They are living at Graf- 
ton, N. Dak., where Mr. Reinoehl is con- 
nected with the Walsh County Record Pub- 
lishing Co. Miss McDaniel was on the cata- 
loging staff of the University of North Da- 
kota Library from her graduation until her 
marriage. 

Thelma W. Evans '30 to Ray Brussat, 
Aug. 26. Mr. Brussat is connected with the 
Junior High School, Antigo; Mrs. Brussat 
was children’s librarian at the Public Library 
until her marriage. 

Josephine Stewart ’30, formerly assistant 
in the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College Library, to Burleson B. Priest, Aug. 
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13. Their home is 1711 Kenwood, Austin, 
Texas. 


Births 


Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Coleman (Catherine 
Head ’15) announced the birth of a second 
son, Reed, in September. 


Mr. and Mrs. N. W. Tanner (Elizabeth 
Lawton ’24) announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Nancy, on June 18. Mrs. Tanner was 
formerly children’s librarian at Aurora, IIl. 


Deaths 


Marjorie E. Bumps ’24 acting-archivist of 
the Burton Historical Collection, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, died suddenly on September 
11. One of her colleagues writes: ‘Her 
work was progressing wonderfully and she 
had some plans made for the winter, that, 
if completed, would have aided the library 
very much. Besides cataloging manuscripts 
she carried on the research department for 
serious students of history, and also assisted 
at reference work in the reading room of 
the department. Her vivid personality and 
her willingness to serve the Library made 
her a person whose loss will be mourned 
by both the staff and the public.” In the 
nine years since her graduation Miss Bumps 
had a service of over four years each in the 
Wisconsin Historical Library and the Burton 
Collection, and her scholarly mind coupled 
with her growing experience would have 
brought her into the front rank of archivists. 
She made an excellent record as a student 
in the Library School and it is with sorrow 
that we place this sprig of rosemary after 
her name. 


Karl G. L. Anderson ’'33 died of blood 
poisoning as the result of a nasal infection, 
at the home of his sister in Chicago on 
October 20. This will be sad news for his 
classmates, as it was for the faculty. Mr. 
Anderson entered the School directly from 
Tromsoe, Norway, but as he had studied 
English in his Norwegian education and in 
England and had traveled in America, he 
had no difficulty with the language, and 
was graduated not only with a high scholas- 
tic record, but ‘“‘with honors in bibliography” 
which had never before been awarded. He 
was a man of culture and scholarly tastes, 
a musician, and a photographer who was 
an artist rather than an amateur; he was 
the embodiment of the old world gentle- 
man, who found himself at home in the 
new world. He was always cooperative, re- 
liable, and discerning, and had every promise 
for success in library work. Great sympathy 
is felt for his parents in his far away home. 


Summer School 


Margaret I. Lee S. S. ’20 received the 
M. S. in Library Science from the School 
of Library Service at Columbia in June, hav- 
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ing been awarded one of the Carnegie fel- 
lowships for advanced work. Miss Lee has 
been in school library work continuously 
since her summer work here, except for 
the time that she was studying at Columbia 
both for the B. S. and M. S. 

Willard O. Mishoff S. S. ’20 received the 
degree of Ph. D. in the field of history from 
the University of Iowa in August. He had 
previously completed the year of library 
training in the Department of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, when he went 
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as assistant professor of Library Science to 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He is author of the article, 
“The Catalog From a Reader’s Viewpoint,” 
in Library Journal of Dec. 15, 1932. 

Elsie F. Schmidt S. S. ’20, who has been 
in high school library work since her at- 
tendance here, received the master’s degree 
from the School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, in June. She had previously 
completed the first year of library training 
in Carnegie Library School, 1931. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Albert Linn Lawson, managing editor of the Christian Herald in his comments 
on “Books Make Life Worth Living” says in the June 1933 issue of the publication: 
“Some nearly-forgotten poet retains a slender hold upon fame by his oft-quoted 


bit of doggerel, 
“ 


‘We may live without learning, we may live without books, 


But civilized man can not live without cooks.’ 

“Now, that is the exact reverse of true. As Gove Hambidge points out so 
attractively in his little book, Time to live, it is entirely feasible for man to live 
in the wilds, do his own cooking, and yet be happy, provided he has access to good 
books. And ‘something good to read,’ has been a life-saver to lonely sheep-herders, 
forest rangers, light-house-keepers, Alaska miners—all those remote from ordinary 
human contacts. With a shelf of readable volumes, these find life quite endurable; 
not infrequently they refuse to leave it for the artificial and hectic existence of 


modern cities. 


“And the small towns of the United States, through books and libraries, keep 
themselves as well informed in most respects as their city cousins. In fact, believe 
it or not, the small town dweller is often better read, and better informed about 
things in general, than the common run of city people. It is libraries, like the one 


shown on this page, which make this so. 
at Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. 


That illustration shows the public library 


“How different life in all the Menomonee Falls’ of America would be without 


books!” 


Chetek. The Good Book Week pro- 
gram observed at the library will be 
given in the next issue of the Bulletin, 
but it seems worth while to pass on the 
account of the equipment used for store 
window publicity given to the library’s 
books. Miss Moe the librarian writes: 
“For the window displays we made use 
of a suggestion offered by one of the 
girls in the drug store. She found some 
large unused signs sent the store to ad- 
vertise different drugs, cosmetics, etc. 
Some were almost 3 feet high—pretty 


shapes, hinged panels, and decidedly 
good looking save that they were cov- 
ered with advertising. At her sugges- 
tion we got a can of jade green lacquer 
and lacquered these standards—lacquer 
covers all advertisement and makes a 
glossy beautiful finish. Then we hunted 
up our loveliest pictures and mounted 
them effectively.” 

Cumberland. In addition to the news- 
paper publicity given to new books and 
articles in current magazines Mrs. Pou- 
key also gives the high points in state 
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and national library programs. Her ac- 
count of the A. L. A. meeting in October 
was particularly pertinent. 


Fennimore. During one week in No- 
vember Fennimore conducted a Harvest 
Festival where business and educational 
interests of the community were most 
attractively presented. The library’s 
booth was particularly good, not only in 
its display of books but also in the ap- 
propriate bulletins which had _ been 
printed by pupils in the local high school. 
Bulletin boards carried news of the lat- 
est books; easy chairs, low shelves and 
floor lamps invited an examination of 
the books themselves, all of which were 
within easy reach. While there were 
the new books, there were also those 
“Old favorites in new dresses.” 

Posters with messages similar to the 
following added to the general attrac- 
tiveness: 


Books IN THE NEWS 


Here are ideas and personalities which 
are helping to mold the history of our 
fast changing world. They make most 
exciting reading. 

Signed: FLORENCE ELLIS 
IIFHS 


Mrs. Parker, president of the Library 
Board, said that this would take the 
place of the observation of Good Book 
Week. 


Greenwood. This winter the library 
has been sending a few books each week 
to the 7th and 8th grade room at school 
since some of the pupils live out of 
town and the library is six blocks out of 
their way. 


Lake Geneva. Two afternoons a week 
are devoted by the librarian to giving 
instruction in the use of the library to 
school children, from the third through 
the eighth grades. 

The librarian is again leader of the 
Literature group of the A. A. U. W. 
which meets twice a month at the li- 
brary. 


Madison. “Library Board Saves $6,000 
without Salary Cuts” was the startling 
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headline in the Wisconsin State Journal 
for November 14, 1933. The following 
account copied from the State Journal 
will interest librarians and library trus- 
tees: 

Members of the city library board and 
Miss Mary Smith, librarian, were com- 
plimented by board of estimates mem- 
bers Monday night for reducing the 1934 
library budget without making any sal- 
ary cuts when they disclosed that more 
than $6,000 less than a year ago will be 
needed by direct taxation. 


Miss Smith said that a year ago the 
board’s budget aggregated $64,477, of 
which $59,302 was raised by direct taxa- 
tion. For 1934 the budget aggregates 
$59,748, of which $54,248 is to be raised 
by taxes, according to the requests. 

Miss Smith informed budget makers 
that in preparing the estimates for 1934 
the board kept in mind the reduction 
in revenues which the city will have due 
to lowering of the assessed valuation 
and to the non-payment of taxes aggre- 
gating $184,000. 

“We have always regarded the library 
budget nearer to requirements than any 
other city department,” declared Ald. 
Henry C. Wolf. “During my connection 
with this board we have used the red 
pencil on your budget less than on any 
of the others.” 

Miss Smith revealed, in answer to a 
question by Ald. Wolf, that the demand 
for library books is increasing, espe- 
cially for non-fiction books. 

The local press carried a list of books 
on topics being discussed before the 
Labor Institute which was conducted in 
Madison the middle of November. The 
list was prepared by the Madison free 
library, and all titles, numbering more 
than 50, were available at the library. 


Menasha. Miss McGillan of the li- 
brary staff was married in November to 
Glen James Hoffman of Appleton. 

The book circulation continues to in- 
crease. That of October was 10,254, 
representing a gain of 1,173 over Octo- 
ber 1932. 

More than 200 children attended the 
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special Halloween celebration and story 
hour. 


Merrillan. High School. Miss Over- 
lein, librarian, writes that her limited 
time for working in the library has re- 
sulted in the formation of a library club. 
The members meet once a week; some 
special lessons on the library are given 
and the plan is that in time these pupils 
will become efficient as assistants. From 
the enthusiasm being shown the venture 
is thought to be promising. 


Menomonie. Municipal Judge Charles 
R. Freeman, president of the Library 
Board, died November 15. Judge Free- 
man has been for many years connected 
with the board and was always actively 
interested in the local library’s progress. 


Menomonee Falls. The Christian Her- 
ald for June 1933 contains an article 
by Albert Linn Lawson, “Books Make 
Life Worth Living.” A quotation from 
this article introduces ’Round the Circle 
this month. Accompanying the article 
are attractive pictures of the Menomonee 
Falls Library with the descriptive note: 
“This attractive building is the Com- 
munity House and Public Library at 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, of which 
Mrs. Clinton Shunk is librarian. Me- 
nomonee Falls has a population of only 
a little over 1,295, yet books in its homes 
and its fine little library, put it on an 
equal plane, intellectually, with the great 
centers.” 

Marion K. Waeber an interested pa- 
tron has been contributing to the Me- 
nomonee Falls News, running comments 
on books under the heading “Leisure 
and Our Library.” An illustration of 
the rather novel way of presenting these 
books is quoted: “A lawyer once said 
to an aggrieved client, ‘There is no mor- 
ality in business,’ whereupon the client 
replied, ‘Well, there ought to be.’ We 
have two new books on economics (busi- 
ness on a world wide and heaven high 
scale), the authors of which I am sure 
agree with the client. They are, We 
move in new directions, by Overstreet, 
and Other people’s money, by Justice 
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Brandeis.” Limited space does not al- 
low further quoting, but the column cre- 
ates a lively interest in the library’s 
service. 

Leola Schroeder has been working in 
the local library and has completed the 
card catalog. The library trustees were 
so pleased with what was being accom- 
plished for the library that Miss Schroe- 
der was hired for an extra week, follow- 
ing the four weeks when the work was 
financed by the Alumni Service fund. 


Neillsville. The following items are 
sent by Miss Varney: “Last Septem- 
ber, or August rather, we decided that 
something had to be done about the fines 
that had been accumulating for years 
and years. So the board passed the rule 
that no one could take books, if there 
was a fine of ten cents or more on his 
ecard, this rule to become effective on 
October 1st. Immediately I wrote over 
sixty letters to borrowers who had fines 
of over fifty cents on their cards, ask- 
ing that they take care of this bill, and 
offering them settlement for fifty cents, 
if paid before October ist. It was sur- 
prising how few took advantage of this. 
I was quite disappointed. From now 
on, they get no books until they have 
paid their debt, in full. We are being 
quite strict about the new rule. Most 
people are very reasonable about the 
whole matter. 

“Our circulation is going up and up. 
Last year we were breaking all records, 
and this year each month has exceeded 
the corresponding month of last year. 
The circulation for the past few months 
has been as follows: July 2,404 (which 
is very good for a summer month); 
August, 2,434; September, 3,585; and 
October 3,995. The last compares with 
3,668 for last year. Our peak for last 
year was in November. I think our 
celebration of Book Week has a lot to 
do with that. 

“At the present time I have five high 
school girls working with me. This 
year the board has agreed to hire an 
assistant for one evening a week, leav- 
ing two free evenings for the librarian, 
as we close the library on Friday night.” 
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Palmyra. The Palmyra Enterprise in 
a recent issue gives almost a complete 
column on the front page to the list and 
descriptive notes of new books added to 
the library. 


Richland Center. The librarian reports 
that an increasing circulation and a 
greater use of the reading rooms by old 
and young are marked, and adds the 
rather unusual information, for the 
present day, that the library budget has 
not been cut which makes continued ser- 
vice generally assured. 


Ripon. Miss Shupe writes about a 
plan being worked out between the Ripon 
public library and Kaukauna. She says, 
“All the details have not been worked 
out yet, but we expect to have the books 
ready soon. We plan to exchange mys- 
tery stories and books by Hill, Pedler, 
Norris, Farnol, etc.” 


Spring Green. In a November issue of 
the Weekly Home News, under the head- 
ing “At the Library” are mentioned the 
donations of magazines to the library, 
Colliers from Mrs. Dunbar, and Mid- 
week Pictorial from Miss Evans. 

The notes also mention articles in cur- 
rent periodicals which have been com- 
mented upon as especially worth while 
by library patrons. 

Non-fiction books most called for are: 
Only yesterday, by Allen; Autobiogra- 
phy of Frank Lloyd Wright; Van Loon’s 
Geography. 


Superior. The patrons of the Superior 
public library have been informed that 
book purchases are to be discontinued 
until funds are again available. Any 
books purchased will be only rental cop- 
ies which are expected to pay for them- 
selves. 

With the Duluth main library and 
branches closing Wednesday of each 
week several requests have come to the 
Superior public library. Upon deposit 
of a fee of $2, those outside may use 
the library’s books. 

An inventory of books completed in 
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the fall revealed that 2,858 books taken 
out since July 1, 1931 have not been 
returned. 


Watertown. Information on Water- 
town gathered from newspapers and 
other sources has been compiled by the 
library staff under the direction of Miss 
Hays. This has been “indexed in detail, 
making it possible to find whatever in- 
formation the city has on the city, its 
residents and former residents.” 


Waupun. Under the heading “Things 
you should know about your public li- 
brary,” the librarian has listed the fol- 
lowing: 

“How to find out about the worth of 
books sold by subscription. 

“When agents go from house to house 
selling subscription books tke prospec- 
tive buyer would often like to have a 
frank and honest evaluation of the book 
or set of books before buying. 

“Many of these sets cost far more 
than they are worth; in fact some of 
them are worth nothing. 

“By consulting a publication called 
the Subscription books bulletin published 
by the American Library association and 
on file in the library, librarians ave able 
to give any inquirer the united opinions 
of a group of people who are best able 
to judge the good and bad points of 
any or all subscription books. 

“This is a service which library work- 
ers are glad to give for the asking. 
When in doubt call your public library.” 


Williams Bay. Mrs. E. B. Frost has 
succeeded Mr. S. B. Barrett on the li- 
brary board, and has the position of sec- 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Barrett who 
is away from Williams Bay so much of 
the time remains an honorary member 
of the board because of his long and 
valuable service. It was through him 
that the present building was given to 
the community for a library. The build- 
ing was formerly a club house for the 
Sturges family and their friends, and 
was moved to its location over the ice. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Akers, Susan Grey. Simple Library 
Cataloging, 2d ed. 1933. 1738p. A. L. 
A. $1.50. 025.3 


This new edition has been expanded from 
95 to 173 pages. There are new and many 
more sample cards. New topics discussed 
are: how to catalog two editions of the 
same book; what to do when two or more 
volumes of the same book are copyrighted 
at different times; how to catalog supple- 
ments, indexes, abridgements, stories retold 
from the classics, and books which are 
collections of the works of many authors but 
have an editor or compiler. 


Huse, H. R. The illiteracy of the liter- 
ate. 1933. 2738p. Appleton, $2. 028 


Essays on the uses and misuses of lan- 
guage, containing observations on the fail- 
ure of the schools to educate and on the 
susceptibility of the public to the wiles of 
advertising. The author is professor of Ro- 
mance languages at the University of North 
Carolina. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Fosdick, Raymond B. and Scott, Albert L. 
Toward liquor control. 1933. 220p. 
Harper, $2. 178.4 


Faced with the question What is to fol- 
low repeal? the authors headed up a study, 
financed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of 
methods of liquor control in Canada and 
the leading countries of Europe. The results 
of this study with findings and recommenda- 
tions are presented here. An important pub- 
lication at the present time. 


Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. The girl 
through the ages. 1933. 264p. illus. 
Lippincott, $2.50. 136 


Beginning with the bits that can be pieced 
together from early antiquity the author 
writes of the life of the typical girl in 
succeeding ages, down to the mid-19th cen- 
tury. An interesting piece of research, 
charmingly illustrated and valuable for ref- 
erence. 

See Booklist 30:90 Nov. ’33. 


Social Problems 


Hallgren, Mauritz A. Seeds of revolt. 
1933. 3869p. Knopf, $2.50. 830.973 


What has happened in the United States 
during the depression period as seen by a 


communist intellectual. Will be valuable for 
its factual data on strikes, riots, and similar 
occurrences. 


Pickard, R. O. Your job, how to get it 
and how to keep it. 1933. 240p. 
Dodd, $1.75. 371.4 


This book hews consistently to the line, 
devoting itself to the problems involved in 
finding, applying for and holding a job. 
How to locate an opening, Preparing for 
the employment interview, Following up your 
prospects, Gaining promotion are_ typical 
chapters. Stresses the value of careful plan- 
ning and preparation. Does not take any 
particular account of the present situation. 


Polakov, Walter N. The power age, its 
conquest and challenge. 1933. 247p. 
Covici—Friede, $2. 338 


On the thesis that the economic changes 
which have occurred since the World War 
are attributable mainly to replacement of 
steam by electricity as the motive power 
in industry. This development has brought 
a second industrial revolution calling for 
changes in public policies as extensive as 
those that have occurred in technique. Writ- 
ten by engineer and of interest to students 
of economics. 


Zimmermann, Erich W. World resources 
and industries. 1933. 842p. maps. 
Harper, $4. 330 
A valuable source book for information 

about the argicultural and industrial re- 

sources of the world and their availability. 

The material on Russia is one instance of 

its usefulness and timeliness. Many maps 

and charts. 
See Booklist 30:41 Oct. ’33. 


For Stamp Collectors 


Kimble, Ralph A. Commemorative post- 
age stamps of the United States. 
1933. 350p. illus. Grosset, $1.50 

383.2 


A valuable book for stamp collectors giv- 
ing full description of all the commemorative 
stamp issues, from the World’s Columbian 
Exposition (when the first series was issued) 
to the Daniel Webster stamp of 1932, with 
an historical account of the events com- 
memorated. Contains also a brief glossary 
of terms. 


See Booklist 30:8 Sept. ’33. 
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Stamp atlas and dictionary; with an in- 
trod. by Ralph A. Kimble. 1933. 48p. 
maps. Rand, 35c. 383.2 


A dictionary of names and terms used 
in stamp collecting accompanied by 8 double- 
paged maps and notes on changes in world 
maps following the war, and on monetary 
units of the world. A valuable reference 
help for stamp collectors. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Fenton, Carroll Lane. The world of fos- 


sils. 1933, 1883p. illus. Appleton, $2. 
560 
A popular work in which fossils are 


treated as “the remains of living organisms 
which had work to do, problems to solve 
and emergencies to meet.” Beginning with 
a chapter on Hunting big game of the past, 
it gives an excellent idea of the fascina- 
tions of study in this field. 3ibliography, 
glossary and index. 
See Booklist 30:71 Nov. °33. 


Hatfield, H. S. The inventor and his 
world. 1933. 269p. Dutton, $2.40. 
608 


An English work approaching the sub- 
ject of invention from a new point of view; 
devoted to the nature and process of in- 
vention itself not to a history or account 
of inventions. Has chapters on What is 
invention? The inventor, The practice of in- 
vention, Working out and financing an inven- 
tion, followed by discussions of mechanical, 
chemical, electrical and biological inventions, 
with a concluding chapter on Patent law, and 
a bibliography of 9 pages. 

See Booklist 30:71 Nov. '33. 


Way, Frederick, Jr. The log of the 
Betsy Ann. 1933. 2938p. illus. Mc- 
Bride, $2.75. 656 


In 1925 at the age of 24, the author be- 
came owner and captain of an Ohio river 
packet boat. It was a time when automo- 
bile trucks were hauling all the freight, 
Pullman cars all the passengers, and ex- 
press cars all the mail, but with the courage 
of the foolhardy, the youthful captain entered 
the precarious business of river boating and 
continued in it for eight years. Whatever 
the financial rewards, the book in which he 
tells about it goes to prove that all the 
romance has not departed from river life; 
even the glorious old sport of racing rival 
steamers surviving. Well written and for 
river fans a gorgeous find! 
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Fine Arts 


Alexander, V. C. The popular book of 
entertaining. 1933. 127p. Lippincott, 
$1. 793 


An addition to game and party books that 
will provide fresh material, chiefly in the 
form of competitive games, altho seven very 
short plays suitable for children are also 
included. 


Royde-Smith, Naomi. Portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons. 1933. 296p. illus. Viking, 
$3. 792 


A biography of Sarah Siddons, the great 
tragic actress. We see her first as Sarah 
Kemble, a member of the Kemble family’s 
troupe of strolling players, then as the young 
wife of a mediocre actor, William Siddons, 
then as the greatest actress of her time. 
But we see her also as devoted mother 
and breadwinner and in love with a man 
much younger than herself—Lawrence the 
painter. Several reproductions of paintings 
of Mrs. Siddons, arranged chronologically, 
add interest to the book; so do the many 
excerpts from her famous parts. 

See Booklist 30:77 Nov. '33. 


Allinson, Anne C. E. Selected essays. 
1933. 286p. Harcourt, $3. 814 or 824 


As Ann Emery, the author served as first 
dean of women at the University of Wis- 
consin and these collected essays, scholarly, 
human and written with humor, should find 
readers in Wisconsin libraries, altho the book 
is unfortunately high priced. 


Benet, Rosemary and Stephen Vincent. 


A book of Americans. 1933. 114p. 
illus. Farrar, $2. 811 or 821 
American history in ballad form. Christo- 


pher Columbus, Miles Standish, Peter Stuy- 
vesant, Abigail Adams, Johnny Appleseed, 
John James Audubon, Nancy Hanks and 
Abraham Lincoln, Jesse James, P. T. Bar- 
num and Walter Reed are among the com- 
pany, sometimes treated humorously, some- 
times as in ‘‘Nancy Hanks” with feeling. 
For both Juvenile and Adult collections. 


End and beginning; a 
Macmillan, $1.50. 
822 


A dramatic poem built around the execu- 
tion of Mary Stuart and emphasizing the 
courage and dignity with which she me& 
her end. The title is taken from her re- 
ported words, ‘‘In the end is my beginning.” 
Slight, but contains some lovely verse. 


Masefield, John. 
play. 1933. 50p. 
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Middleton, George. 
1933. 


Hiss! Boom! Blah! 


194p. French, $1.50. 
812 or 824 


With a technique that employs devices 
from the movies and radio, and that would 
be fascinating to see worked out on the 
stage, the author dramatizes the years from 
1917 to the present. The three acts, charac- 
terized by the three expletives of the title, 
cover the War, the Boom, and the Depres- 
sion. Incidents in Act 1 are taken from the 
life of the senior Senator La Follette, and 
the character Krusell, running through the 
entire play, suggests Insull. Done with effec- 
tive irony. 


Moses, Montrose J. ed. Representative 
American dramas national and local. 
rev. ed. 1933. 890p. Little, $4.50 

812.08 or 822.08 


Four plays have been added to those in 
the original edition: Lucky Sam McCarver, 
by S. Howard; The second man, by Behr- 
man; Holiday, by Philip Barry and Mare 
Connelly’s Green pastures. Bibliographies 
and references have been brought up to 
date. 


Phelps, William Lyon. What I like. (in 
prose) 1933. 718p. Scribner, $2.75. 
820.8 


An anthology of prose selections that are 
favorites with the compiler, choice dictated 
entirely by his own preferences. As one 
would expect the choice is wide, ranging 
from Cicero to Ring Lardner and including 
brief extracts from novels as well as com- 
plete selections in the form of essays, let- 
ters, and short stories. Good for pick-up 
reading, and with its excellent print, a de- 
sirable hospital book. 


Strachey, Lytton. Characters and com- 


mentaries. 1933. 301p. Harcourt, $3. 
824 
Papers, essays and reviews brought to- 


gether from magazines in which they first 
appeared. Unequal in importance, but on 
a wide variety of subjects, in many of which 
cultivated readers will find interest. 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Modern Amer- 
ican poetry; Modern British poetry. 
Harcourt, $4.75. 821.8 
A combined edition, on India paper, of 

these two weil known works. Separate pag- 

ing. 
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History and Travel 


Boyd, Joyce. My farm in the lion coun- 
try. 1933. 273p. illus. Stokes, $3. 
916.7 
A woman’s story of her life on a dairy 
farm in Tanganyika. Filled with thrilling 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, butter 
making on the farm alternating with lion 
killing. 


Brooks, Charles S. An Italian winter. 
1933. 350p. Harcourt, $2.50. 914.5 


The charm of Italy and the charming 
style of a seasoned traveler, ever alert to 
new and interesting places and experiences, 
make an irresistible combination here. 


Clark, Sydney A. 
1933. 287p. 


Italy on fifty dollars. 
illus. McBride, $1.90. 
914.5 


An attractive little travel guide of the 
practical type. Outlines a 15-day tour thru 
Italy at a cost of $50 (1000 Italian lira). 


Cohen-Portheim, 
France. 1933. 


Paul. The spirit of 
215p. Dutton, $3. 
914.4 

The author who during the war was in- 
terned in England is known for two books 
that grew out of that experience: Time 
stood still, and England, the unknown isle. 
In this book, published first in Germany, 
he attempts an interpretation of the French 
people with the expressed hope of bringing 
about a better understanding between the 
two countries. The treatment is historical, 
with the figures of Louis XIV, Napoleon, 
Voltaire and Rousseau, taken as types of 
the French genius. 

See Booklist 30:75 Nov. ’33. 


Einstein, Lewis. Divided loyalties. 1933. 
469p. illus. Houghton, $3.50. 973.3 


The author breaks new ground in treat- 
ing of the American loyalists of the Revo- 
lutionary period. These fall into’ three 
groups, first, spies and secret agents; sec- 
ond, loyalists and refugees, and third, Ameri- 
can painters in England. The last section, 
treating at some length, of Benjamin West, 
John Coply, and John Trumbull, is perhaps 
the most widely interesting. For medium 
and large libraries. 

See Booklist 30:44 Oct. ’33. 


Emerson, Charles L. Wisconsin scenic 
and historic trails. 1933. 1386p. maps. 
Straus ptg. co., Madison, 50c. 917.75 


A handy iittle pamphlet with information 
about scenic, historic and other features of 
several hundred Wisconsin communities. 
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The author has laid out 27 motor trails 
thru the state and for each town and village 
along the route has compiled a list of at- 
tractions, here a monument, there a historic 
building, Indian remains, a beautiful garden, 
a golf course, a private collection, a scenic 
view. Unique among Wisconsin publications 
and well worth having for reference in the 
library. 


Lindley, Ernest K. The Roosevelt revo- 
lution. 1933. 328p. Viking, $2.50. 
973.9 


The author, former Rhodes scholar, is a 
young newspaper man who has “covered” 
Franklin Roosevelt since he was first elected 
governor. So he is able to write well and 
intimately of the dramatic events of the 
administration. The best analysis that has 
yet appeared to date. 


Lloyd George, David. War memoirs of 
David Lloyd George. 1933. 469p. 
illus. Little, $4. 940.48 
This first of several volumes dealing with 

Lloyd George’s part in the war covers the 

years 1914 and ’15. 

See Booklist 30:75 Nov. ’33. 


Mawson, C. O. Sylvester. International 
book of names. 1933. 308p. Crowell, 
$2. 929.4 


Primarily a pronouncing guide to proper 
names, with a few words of identification 
added. Includes names of persons, drawn 
from history, literature, religion, art, music 
and other fields, and geographical names 
as well, with contemporary names well rep- 
resented. An invaluable reference help. 


Parsons, Geoffrey. The stream of his- 
tory. rev.ed. 1938. 611p. Scrib- 
ner, $3. 909 
A four volume edition of this work is 

now offered for sale in the state. The pres- 

ent revised one-volume edition is to be pre- 
ferred. The first edition was noted in the 

BULLETIN for Oct. ’28. 


Schevill, Ferdinand. The history of the 
Balkan peninsula, rev. ed. 1933. 
614p. Harcourt, $5. 949.6 


Revised edition of the standard book of 
Balkan history. The author points out that 
the first edition appeared in 1922 ‘‘twhen the 
confusion precipitated by the World War 
had not yet had time to clarify.” In addi- 
tion to bringing events up to date this re- 
vision has been made in the light of clearer 
knowledge of the past. 
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Skariatina, Irina. First to go _ back. 
1933. 316p. Bobbs, $2.75. 914.7 
In 1932, after an absence of 10 years, 


the author of A world can end, went back 
to her native land, Russia. Altho she was 
a member of the old aristocracy, no bar- 
riers were raised against her coming and 
she was left free to move about as she 
pleased. On her part, there was a remark- 
able lack of bitterness and an_ interest 
in, and eagerness to see, all the changes that 
had taken place. One of the most interest- 
ing of recent books on Russia. 

See Booklist 30:75 Nov. '33. 


Sullivan, Mark. Over here, 1914-1918. 
1933. 676p. illus. Scribner, $3.75. 
973 


The fifth volume of Mark Sullivan’s Our 
times covers the war years in America. 


Biography 


Chapman, Frank M. Autobiography of 
a bird-lover. 1933. 420p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $3.75. 921 


“This is the story of a boy and a man 
who believes that friendship with nature is 
one of the most wholesome and inspiring 
influences of life, and that birds are nature’s 
most vital and potent expression.” A book 
that will remind nature lovers of the long 
way we have come, in the space of one 
generation, in the development of knowl- 
edge of and protection for birds and will 
recall to all of us those days when a bird’s 
chief function was to serve as hat adorn- 


ment. Will find readers in all libraries. 
Dell, Floyd. Homecoming; an auto- 
biography. 1933. 368p. Farrar, $3. 


921 


The autobiography of a literary radical, 
who after years of unrest and self-seeking 
and experimentation with light loves, dis- 
covered that the enduring values of life 
are to be found in the everyday satisfac- 
tions of marriage, home and parenthood. 
“I believe,” he says, “that in taking so long 
to learn some of the simple values of life, 
I know them better than other people who 
merely took them for granted.” Floyd Dell 
was born in Davenport, Iowa, got the better 
part of his education at the Public Library, 
went to Chicago to become literary editor 
of the Evening Post; went to New York, 
joined the Bohemian group of Greenwich 
Village, and now lives in Connecticut, the 
author of novels and other works. 
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Hitler, Adolf. My battle. 1933. 297p. 
Houghton, $3. 921 


Altho much expurgated for American pub- 
lication this book as it stands is sufficiently 
self-revealing. 


Linklater, Eric. 
1933. 


Mary Queen of Scots. 
157p. Appleton, $1.50. 
941 or 921 


A short life published as one of Apple- 
ton’s biographies. The author comes to 
Mary’s defense and exonerates her from 
many of the charges made against her. 


Miller, Max. The beginning of a mortal. 
1933. 2538p. Dutton, $2.50. 921 


The author of I cover the waterfront writes 
with the same simplicity and charm of 
his boyhood. First there are the not un- 
usual experiences of a boy growing up in 
a coast town, adventures and experiences 
with other boys; and then the more isolated 
and exceptional incidents of life on a Mon- 
tana homestead, followed by a return to 
town to go to school and a job, at $1 a 
week, on a newspaper. 


Russell, Charles Edward. Bare hands 
and stone walls. 1933. 441p. illus. 
Scribner, $3. 921 
Subtitled “Some recollections of a side- 

line reformer,’’ this book is interesting for 

the light it throws on some of the political 
lost causes of the last half century, Pop- 
ulism, Free trade, Single tax, “Greenback- 
ism,” and others, and on the reform eras 
of muck-raking and trust-busting as well. 

Covers the war and comes down to the 

present time, ending with the heartening 

conclusion that in spite of all discourage- 
ments and failure there has been progress. 


Waldman, Milton. England’s Elizabeth. 
1933. 276p. Houghton, $3.50. 
942.05 or 921 


The portrayal of Elizabeth, not as a 
woman but as a mistress of statecraft, is 
the purpose of this fascinating volume. The 
title was chosen with intent for the author 
set out to prove that England was Eliza- 
beth’s one love and to make it a great 
nation her ambition. 


See Booklist 30:77 Nov. ’33. 
Wilkinson, Clennell. Coeur de Lion. 
(Appleton Biographies) 1933. 172p. 


Appleton, $1.50. 942.03 or 921 
A biography of Richard the lion-hearted 
written from the romantic point of view, 
the author believing that in this case the 
romantic tradition corresponds to the truth 
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of history. 
collections. 


Well written ; excellent for school 


Fiction 
Barnes, Margaret 


present. 1933. 
$2.50. 


This long novel describes the effect of 
the war years, after war boom, stock market 
crash and resulting depression on the Se- 
wells, a wealthy, important Chicago fam- 
ily. It is particularly concerned with Sally 
Sewell and Alan MacLeod who, married in 
the days of war hysteria, increasingly bored 
with each other and the hectic life of the 
boom years, find new hope for happiness 
when the orash oomes. Through Sally’s 
eyes is presented a vivid and detailed pic- 
ture of what we were like in the years 
we have just lived through. 


Bowen, Marjorie. Dark Rosaleen. 
296p. Houghton, $2. 
A romantic story of Ireland and the Irish 


struggle for freedom in the days of Robert 
Emmett. 


Within this 
Houghton, 


Ayer. 
611p. 


1933. 


Byrne, Donn. The island of youth. 
1933. 282p. Appleton, $1.75. 


A collection of the author’s picturesque 
tales, comprising one long and eight shorter 
stories. 


Chapman, Hester W. She saw them go 
by. 1933. 446. Houghton, $2. 

A story of one of those imaginary Balkan 
kingdoms of pre-war days. Told by the 
English girl who at nineteen goes out to 
be companion and lady in waiting to the 
Princess Dagmar, and whose life is there- 
after interwoven with that of the Princess 
and her charming and graceless cousin 
Philip. Well written and should be popular. 


Follett, Wilson. No more sea. 1933. 


4338p. Holt, $2.50. 


On a theme that has been treated before 
in fiction—a woman’s hatred of the sea and 
her determination to keep her son from 
following it by taking him to live in an 
inland town. But the working out of the 
theme is original and the story, opening 
with the receipt by Lamson Brothers of 
Rockland, Maine, of an order, from some- 
where out on the arid plains, for a twenty- 
one foot centerboard dory, is very effec- 
tively told. 


Gardener, Erle Stanley. The case of the 
sulky girl. 1933. 303p. Morrow, $2. 
Belongs in the group of better stories 


of its kind. By the author of The case of 
the velvet claws. 
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Hare, Amory. Deep country. 1933. 


3803p. Scribner, $2. 


Set in the rolling country of southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania amid a hunt-loving people 
whose lives are ruled by the code of the 
hunting field, this story centers around Peter 
Kilgarry and Evelyn Wren whom everyone 
thought would marry. But Peter went to 
France without committing himself, and Ev- 
elyn, sorry for Casper Collins, married him, 
and it takes a divorce, a suicide and an 
accusation of murder to make things come 
right again. The plot is good but the style 
drags. It is in description of the country 
and the hunt that the author is at her best. 


Hay, Ian. The midshipmaid. 1933. 


266p. Houghton, $2. 


A farcical story of the British colony in 
Malta that makes good reading for moments 
of relaxation. 


See Booklist 30:17 Sept. ’33. 


Hobart, Alice Tisdale. Oil for the lamps 
of China. 1933. 4038p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


To supplement other recent books on 
China, including the romantic tales of Mrs. 
Miln, and the realistic stories of Mrs. Buck, 
comes this novel presenting the country from 
a new angle, that of the employee of a 
great corporation. Stephen, representative 
of an oil company, is expected to submerge 
his personal life in that of his employers; 
Hester his wife, if she is to be with him, 
must endure loneliness, famine and terror. 
Written from inside experience of many 
years, the story is both interesting and con- 
vincing. 


See Booklist 30:79 Nov. ’33. 


Knox, Alexander. Bride of quietness. 
1933. 3802p. Macmillan, $2. 


The north country is vividly described, 
and the mystery and enchantment of the 
awakening of young love is told with skill 
and understanding in this story of Peter 
and Jean. With his brother and a friend, 
Peter goes to spend his vacation at Jean’s 
father’s cabin in the Canadian woods. Cap- 
tured by the spell of the north, and attracted 
by Jean, Peter stays on, and there follow 
idyliic days together until the coming of 
Peter’s father brings tragedy. 


LaFarge, Oliver. Long pennant. 1933. 


3805p. Houghton. $2.50. 


Mr. LaFarge’s third novel is a story of 
the sea, a story of the days of privateering, 
with shipwreck on the Mexican coast. Well 
told, but with too much of rough life and 
rough and ready language for some read- 
ers. 
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Marquand, John P. Haven’s End. 1933. 
3841p. Little, $2.50. 


These stories about the Swales and the 
Scarletts, two families in an old decadent 
New England town, have appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post. The Swales were 
the aristocrats, the Scarletts, tradespeople— 
kindly and generous where the Swales were 
cruel and selfish, The Swales lose their 
money; the Scarletts prosper, and inevitably 
the families intermarry. Good to read either 
as separate stories or as a connected nar- 
rative. 


Roberts, Charles G. 
ness. 1933. 269p. 
$1.90. 


A new collection of stories of animal life 
by this Canadian naturalist who finds hunt- 
ing with field glass and camera so much 
more fascinating than hunting with a gun. 
Will be enjoyed by both young people and 
adults—any reader with a taste for the out 
of doors. 


Eyes of the wilder- 
illus, Macmillan, 


Roth, Joseph. Radetzky march. 1933. 


430p. Viking, $2.50. 


Historical novel covering the reign of 
Francis Joseph of Austria and three genera- 
tions in a single family. The first Trotta 
saves the life of the young emperor at 
Solferino and is raised to the nobility. 
Through the next two generations until the 
third bearer of the name is kiiled in the 
world war, loyalty to the emperor is the 
dominating motive in the family life. By 
the author of Job but an entirely different 
type of book. 


Sprigge, Elizabeth. The old man dies. 
1933. 3849p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


At the opening of the story the Rush- 
brooke family are gathered together waiting 
the death of the head of the house, the Old 
Man, who has ruled all their destinies. But 
he does not die and in the interval between 
this and his second, and final, illness they 
live thru various experiences of business 
strain, illicit love, divorce and marriage, in 
all of which the Old Man’s unseen presence 
plays a part. Told largely in dialog, of the 
witty sophisticated modern kind. Not for all 
readers and perhaps needed in larger li- 
braries only. 


Turnbull, Agnes Sligh. Old home town. 
1933. 224p. Revell, $1.75. 


Short stories of a country town and its 
people—of Steve Martin, the city man, 
hungry for a garden, who comes back, of 
the old doctor who sees the smart young 
practitioner taking his practice, and others. 
Will meet the demand for a good old- 
fashioned story. 


December, 1933] 


Waddell, Helen. Peter Abelard. 1933. 
3803p. Holt, $2.50. 
Altho not for small libraries, this new 


version of one of the great love stories of 
history is authentically based on a knowl- 
edge of the times, and is movingly and beau- 
tifully told. 


Weber, Lenora M. Mr. Gold and her 


neighborhood house. 1933. 287p. 
Little, $2. 
These stories of amusing and loveable 


children, reprinted from Good Housekeeping, 
are reminiscent of Myra Kelly. 


Children’s Books 


Addington, Sarah. The pied piper in 
Pudding Lane. 97p. illus. Atlantic 
monthly press, $1. 


Reissue at a lower price of a charming 
book published in 1923. 


Baruch, Dorothy W. 
1933. 48p. illus. 


I like animals. 
Harper, 75c. 
811 or 821 
In this book and its companion, I like 
machinery, the author has written of chil- 
dren’s experiences in the rhythms of childish 
speech, call the results poetry or not as 
you choose. The introduction by Hughes 
Mearns is interesting for adults, but seems 
unfortunately placed in a book meant to 
be read by the children. Small sized vol- 
umes, about 5% x 4. 


Bianco, Margery Williams. The hurdy- 
gurdy man. 1933. 56p. Oxford, 75c. 
This is a story about a town where all 

the people were so busy being neat and 
prosperous that they had no time for any- 
thing else, and what happened to it when 
the hurdy-gurdy man played his maddest and 
jiggiest tune. Delightful illustrations add 
to the feeling of general exhilaration which 
the book conveys. 


Bose, Irene Mott. Totaram; the story of 
a village boy in India today. 1933. 
118p. illus. Macmillan, $1.90. 


The name given him at birth was Hanu- 
mantrao, which was much too long to use 
every time they wanted to call him, so his 
parents called him Totaram, which means 
Little Parrot. This book tells how he lived, 
what he played, how he managed to go to 
school without his parents’ consent and how 
he was married to a little girl he had never 
seen when he was 10 years old. The author 
is well acquainted with the conditions and 
life which she pictures here. 
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Brann, Esther. Bobbie and Donnie were 
twins. 1933. unp. illus. Macmillan, 
$1. 

Simple text and lively pictures make this 
little story delightful. Needs reinforcement. 
See Booklist 30:87 Nov. 33. 


d’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar Parin. Ola 
and Blakken. 1933. illus. Double- 
day, $1.75. 

Ola reappears and plays the hero when 
he kills the troll cock who threatens his 
mother’s farm. All the farm animals and 
the neighbcrs join in the happy ending. We 
hope, as Ola and his friends sail off in 
search of new adventures that they will be 
reported in as charming a fashion next year. 


Smoky, the lively lo- 
unp. illus. Albert 


Donaldson, Lois. 
comotive. 1933. 
Whitman, $1. 


Smoky was a much traveled locomotive 
who crossed Germany every day. He didn’t 
stop for the cow or even the engine which 
got in his way, but went hustling along 
carrying mail and passengers, tooting his 
little whistle and feeling very important. 
Illustrations will appeal to children. 


Duplaix, Georges. Gaston and Jose- 
phine. 1938. 48p. illus. Oxford, $2. 


Two little French pigs travel to America. 
They ride in a taxi and on a train, see 
Paris, stop the train when they want a 
drink of milk, are imprisoned by a wicked 
farmer, escape and board the boat which 
they save from shipwreck by climbing to 
the crow’s nest and squeaking when the fog 
horn fails to work during a storm. The 
impossible tale and the colored pictures are 
both amusing. 


Field, Rachel. Just across the street. 
1933. 109p. illus. Macmillan, $1.50. 


What spring does to a city block when 
the peacock spreads his tail among the tomb- 
stones and apartment house dwellers begin 
to plant pansies is the theme of this story, 
which is really about Katie and Joe, aged 
8, and the way in which they rescued the 
Indian princess who always carried a pack- 
age of cigars in her hand, and returned 
her to her owner, the second-hand dealer. 


Gag, Wanda. The A BC bunny. 1933. 
illus. Coward, $2. 


Here is a delightful bunny and his alpha- 
betical story in pictures. It will interest 
all small nephews who care about bunnies. 


See Booklist 30:88 Nov. ’33. 
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Gall, Alice Crew and Crew, F. H. Ring- 
tail, 1933. 119p. illus. Oxford, 
$1.50. 


A little raccoon who lived with his father, 
mother and sisters has many adventures as 
he goes into the Outside World and tries 
to find out some of the things which he 
wants to know about. He learns of many 
dangers and at last falls asleep thinking 
of the time when he will wake and find 
a hollow tree of his own. 

See Booklist 30:88 Nov. ’33. 


Hader, Berta and Elmer. 
Mann. 1933. unp. illus. 
75c. 


How Jane got a little cat at the grocery 
store and how he had to be rescued from 
the top of a tall tree by the Fire Depart- 
ment makes an intriguing picture book when 
done by the Haders. Younger children will 
adopt Whiffy McMann at once. 


Whiffy Mc- 
Oxford, 


All 
304p. 


Lamprey, Louise. the ways of 


building. 1933. illus. Mac- 
millan, $3.50. 720.9 


All the time and experiences which lie 
between the caves built by the first wild 
men and modern sky scrapers are touched 
here. The story of men’s building becomes 
absorbing, touching all phases of life and 
emphasizing the reason for different types. 
Will serve to broaden sympathies of younger 
readers and to make other lands and times 
more vivid. 


See Booklist 30:89 Nov. ’33. 


Lathrop, Dorothy P. The little white 
goat. 58p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 
Exquisitely illustrated by the author, this 

book tells the story of a little boy and girl, 


out walking on May Eve, who follow a lit- 
tle white goat into the woods and find that 
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all the animals have stopped being afraid 
of them. 


Daddy’s adven- 
1933. 82p. 


Orton, Helen Fuller. 
tures with the animals. 
illus. Stokes, $1. 


Daddy goes on a fishing trip, but it is 
the adventures he has with the animals he 
meets on the way and about which he tells 
Betty Ann when he gets back that create 
the interest in this little story. 


Orton, Ruth and Thorne, Diana. Pepito 
the colt. 1938. 3837p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $1. 

Pepito, the one-year old polo pony tells 
the story of his life which has been spent 
on a ranch in Wyoming. Illustrations by 
Diana Thorne make an alluring picture book. 
Lovers of animals will appreciate the spir- 
ited presentation of horses, dogs, and other 
animals. 


Petersham, Maud and Miska. Get-a-way 
and Hary Janos. 1933. unp. illus. 
Macmillan, $2. 

Toys come to life in this book written 
and illustrated by the Petershams. Hiary 
Janos is a battered wooden soldier and Get- 
a-way is an old toy horse. They have some 
incredible adventures into which are woven 
bits of folklore and tradition which make 
the tale fascinating to adults as well as 
to children for whom it is intended. 

See Booklist 30:90 Nov. ’33. 


Sewell, Helen. Blue barns. 1933. unp. 


illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


The story of seven little ducks adopted 
by Andrew the big white gander and his 
wife Martha. Andrew shows the ducks all 
the sights of the barnyard and introduces 
them to the life of Blue Barns. Simply told 
and beautifully pictured. 

See Booklist 30:90 Nov. ’33. 








Statutes Ready in January 


Public libraries are entitled to copies upon request to 
Bureau of Purchases. 














